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FIVE CENTS 


Aa Rebekah Greathouse 
- Assistant United States Attorney of the District of Columbia; who spoke at 
luncheon meeting of the Business and Professional Women's Club, held in 
| Baltimore, Maryland, on March 1[2, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. The 
| | Juncheon was the closing event in Maryland of National Business Women's 
| Week, observed simultaneously in the ‘various States of the Union from 
| ) _ March 6-March 12. Mrs. Greathouse is chairman of the Lawyers’ Council of 
con ie a the National Woman's Party and is a first cousin of Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality {| 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


"HE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the Onited States and every 


‘engress shall have power te enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SenaToR P. Nye, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House January 11, 1932, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Lovis LUDLOW, 
Indiana. 


National Woman’s Party 


Business Manager 


Burnita 8. Matthews, Miss. 


Margaret Whittemore, Calif. 
Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 


place subject to its jurisdiction.” 1 


Come. to the Hearing 


| 0 A HEARING on the Equal Rights Amendment will be held in Washing- 


ton, D. €., before the House Judiciary Committee, at 10 o’clock Wed- 

_ nesday norniin March 23, with Representative Hatton W. Sumners 

of Texas presiding. Members of the National Weman’s Party who desire to 

attend the hearing may either join the delegation leaving Alva Belmont House 

at 9.45 A. M. or report at the House Judiciary Committee room in = Houne 

Office Building at 10 A. M., where they will be given full directions: * 

Following the hearing tuticheon will be served at National Headquarters, 
and at 2 P. M. a meeting of the National Council will be held. — | 

This occasion promises to be one of historic significance, and.all those who 

can possibly plan to attend the hearing should do so. 

_ Since public opinion is the final arbiter in all matters of law, the actual 
visible presence of large numbers of women at the hearing will constitute a 
strong argument for the Equal Rights Amendment. If you cannot be present 
in person, at least send a telegram to Representative Hatton W. Sumners, 
chairman, House Bnliging, Washington, D. urging a report 
on the Amendment. 


A Significant Communication 
E HAVE received permission from Representative Cable to reprint 
the folowing letter from Prof. Edwin D. Dickinson. 
Mr. Dickinson. i is professor of law of the Law School of thn Univer 


sity of Michigan. He is A.B., Carleton College; M. A., Dartmouth; Ph.D., 
Harvard, and J.D., Law Bohol. University of Michigan. He was a Carnegis 


_ Fellow in International Law, 1917-1918; is one of the editors of the American 


Journal of International Law; member of the Harvard Research Committee 


on International Law; a frequent contributor to law journals, and author of 


many studies on international law, including “Law of Nations—Cases and 
Readings” (1929), and “Equality of States in International Law” (Harvard 
Studies in Jurisprudence, Vol. III, 1920). He will lecture this year at the 
Hague Academy on “Fyterpretation and Application of International Law in 


- Anglo-Saxon Countries.” He is a member of the summer seminars for teachers _ 


of international law, which is to be opened in Ann Arbor, Michigan; in June, 
1932. Professor Dickinson is one of the younger and ablest scholars in the 


international field, and his opinion will carry great weight 
the members of Congress: _ 


Ann Arter, Mich., March 5, 1982. 
Hon. John L. Cable, re 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cable—I have been on the point of writing on with respect to 


a guestion of citizenship which was recently called to my attention by a client, 


but I have just recently noted that my question is adequately covered in a 
bill which you have introduced in the House of Representatives. Instead of 


offering a suggestion, may I venture to approve heartily the bill which you | 
have introduced. I refer to H. R. 8642, 


This was my client’s case. A young woman of American nationality was 
married a year ago to a young man of German nationality. They are living 


for the time in Germany where the young man is employed by an American 


corporation. They are expecting the birth of an heir very soon. They are 
both anxious that the child should be born a citizen of the United States, and 
théy came to me for advice as to the steps which might be taken before an 
American consular or diplomatic officer or otherwise in order that the child 
might be born an American national. I felt compelled to advise them that 


the only way of assuring United States nationality for the child at birth 
_would be for the mother to return to the United States before the child was 


born, As I read the Act of 1855, now incorporated in Section 1993 of the 
Revised Statutes, the only case in which a child born abroad can become a 
citizen of the United States at birth is the case of a child born abroad of a 
father who is at the time a citizen of the United States. It seems to me that 
this discrimination in the Revised Statutes against mothers who are citizens 
of the United States is most unfair. In view of the sound legislative policy 
which Congress approved in the Cable Act of 1922, it seems quite clear to me 
that the amendment which you propose to Beitine: 1993 should be enacted 
promptly, I can think of a number of situations in which the law as it now 


stands will operate as an unfair discrimination against mothers who are now 
‘United States citizens. | 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Epwin D. Dickinson. 
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ual Inheritance Bills for 


BERT of Kentucky, has introduced 

in Congress two bills, H. R. 9549 

end H. R. 9557, dealing with the inheri- 

tance laws of the District of Columbia 

and discriminations against 
women. 

At the the father inherits 

to the exclusion of the mother excepting 


R EPRESENTATIVE RALPH GIL- | 


real estate acquired through the mother. 


The grandfather is preferred to the grand- 
mother, and so on “without end” paternal 
ancestors and their descendants take 
precedence over the maternal ancestors 
and their descendants. 


The statute governing the distribution 


of the personal estate of a decedent also 
controls the distribution of damages for 
the death of a person when caused by the 


negligence or wrongful act of another. 


Several hess ago the late J matics Siddons 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews | 


‘of the District Supreme Court held that 


under the death statute damages are for 
the “next of kin,” and that as between 
the father and mother, the father is the 
only next of kin, and the only one entitled 


- to damages for a child’s death. 


The bill known as H. R. 9549 amends 
the law only to the extent of placing 
females on an equal footing with men 
under the inheritance laws. The other 
bill, H. R. 9557, not only accords females 


equal treatment with males but abolishes | 


distinctions between ancestral and non- 
ancestral property. 

The District of Columbia Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party through Mrs. 
Paul M. Linebarger, chairman, will co- 
operate with other local groups including 
the Women’s Bar Association in secur- 


ing the passage of one of the bills. The 
members of the House Committee on the 
District of: Columbia, to which the bills 
have been referred, are as follows: 
Mary T. Norton, chairman, of New 
Jersey; Vincent L. Palmisano, of Mary- 
land; Wright Patman, of Texas; Howard 
W. Smith, of Virginia; Allard H. Gasque, 
of South Carolina; Loring M. Black, Jz., 


of New York; J. Bayard Clark, of North 


Carolina; Ralph Gilbert, of Kentucky; 
Lynn S. Hornor, of West Virginia; Byron 


B. Harlan, of Ohio; Clarence J. McLeod, 


of Michigan; Edward M. Beers, of Penn- 
sylvania; Gale H. Stalker, of New York; 
Frank L. Bowman, of West Virginia; 


Patrick J. Sailivan, of Pennsylvania ; 


James L, Whitley, of New York; C. B. 
McClintock, of Ohio; Frederick M. Daven- 
port, of New York; Pehr G. scsemsandl 


Report From Geneva 


home of Mrs. Stephen Pell in New 
York on Monday, March 7, Muna 
Lee, director of national activities of the 
National Woman’s Party, and Grace Hoff- 
man White, member of the National 
Council, who had arrived the day before 


A an held at the 


on the “Bremen,” told of. the work. they | 
had been doing with Alice Paul in Geneva, 


and of its ramifications in — France 
and elsewhere. 


In addition to Woman’s Party 1 mem- 
bers, the audience included a number of 
distinguished. students of international 
affairs not belonging to the party, and 
for the benefit of these latter Miss Lee, 
who was introduced by Jane Norman 


Smith, prefaced her remarks by a brief 


sketch of the nationality campaign to 
date, and the part played in it by the 
National Woman’s Party and the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 


“The Women’s Consultative Committee 
on Nationality, created last January fol- 
lowing the unanimous resolution of the 
Council of the League of Nations, has 
been a force making for greater friend- 
ship, understanding, and consolidation of 
opinion and effort among the women of 
both hemispheres,” Miss Lee stated. 

“This committee represents the one 
medium in the League of Nations through 
which women have been able to voice their 
own desire as to what should be their 
own status. It has given women their 


first real collaboration with the League. 
Naturally then, women from the four 
corners of the globe have united in de- 
-manding of the Council of the League a 
more satisfactory and more stable posi- 
tion for this one committee serving as a 
medium for woman’s opinion. That being 


the resolution. 


the case, it is with profound disappoint- . 
ment that I must add that on the part 
of the permanent officials of the League 
itself, the proposed resolution has met 


with opposition amounting almost to 


hostility. There would seem to be only 
one reason for this: a determination to 
repel women as intruders, to deny them 


the opportunity of collaboration which 


the Spanish resolution on the subject has 


sought for them in general terms, and 
which the resolution regarding the Con- 


sultative Committee would make —* 
and effective.” | 
“The League Council members them- 


selves, however,” Miss Lee made emphati- 


cally clear, “are in favor of our resolution. 
The opposition does not come from them. 
The fourteen members of the Council are 
all interested, friendly, and generously 
co-operative. But the situation is strange. 
The Spanish delegation, having presented 
the original resolution asking for the 


greater collaboration of women, has made 


itself more or less the spekesman for 
women’s collaboration. All members of 
the Council agree this Consultative Com- 


mittee resolution, dealing as it does with 


a particular collaboration, should be in- 
troduced by the Spanish delegate. This 
delegate, Sr. Zulueta, Minister of State of 


the Spanish Republic, has not only en-— 


dorsed the Consultative Committee reso- 
lution but has announced to representa- 
tives of international Feminist associa- 
tions and to the press his intention to 
introduce it. His colleagues, unquestion- 
ably, will vote for it as soon as it is intro- 
duced. There would seem then to be no 
difficulties. Yet, invented difficulty after 
invented difficulty is being placed in Sr. 
Zulneta’s way to prevent his presenting 
Precedent has been in- 


voked repeatedly; and, every sees: ps 
quate precedent has been cited in reply. 
Postponement has been asked for on a 


score of grounds, and these things have 


resulted inevitably in delay. One is 
forced to draw the gloomiest of conclu- | 
sions from this attitude. It is refresh- 


ing to turn instead to the fine and sensi- 
tive response of the Council members 


themselves; and to the inspiring picture 


of the support of the resolution on behalf 


of the Consultative Committee which has — 
sprung up among women in country after 


country, as news reached them of the 


difficulties with which it has had to con- 
tend.” 

“Miss Lee then told how telegrams had 
poured in on the Council members from — 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Norway, Sweden, 
Poland, Austria; how cables had been 
sent from the All-Asian Confederation of 
Women te Dr. Yen and M. Sato, delegates 
of China and Japan, respectively, urging — 


their support; how the three women mem- 


bers of the Spanish Cortes had asked 
the Spanish delegation to take the initia- 


tive, and “thereby put some warmth into 
_ the Spanish resolution asking for wom-— 


an’s collaboration in the League’; how 
the three Latin-American delegates had, 
as always, been unswerving in their sup- 
port of the Consultative Committee; how 
Paul Boncour of France, president of the 
Council, had pledged his aid. It was a 
story of brilliant achievement in its por- 
trayal of real co-operation on the part of 
men and women in so many lands, unit- 
ing in one just and selfless purpose. __ 

Mrs. White, introduced by Mrs. Pell, 
who presided over the meeting, added to 
Miss Lee’s general account a vivid series 
of pictures of personalities and events. 
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She stressed the importance of Alice 
Paul’s contribution to international 
understanding and world progress by 
leadership in the campaign for equa! 
nationality, through her work as chair- 
man of the Nationality Committee of une 
Inter-American Commission of Women 


and of the Committee on International 


Relations of the Woman’s Party. 
“The headquarters at the Hotel de 


Russie are for the time being the Feminist 


center of the world!” declared Mrs. White, 
to ee She interwove through her 


talk several sparkling anecdotes, as of her 
interview with Ignacio Zuloaga in Paris. 


The great painter, his coat splashed with 
pigment like Joseph's, was deeply inter- 
ested in the story of the Consultative 
Committee’s work for equal nationality. 
Himself a Spaniard, married to a French- 
woman, he reaiized the absurdity of one 
nationality law for a woman, another for 
aman. “I must send word to my friend 


Zulueta at once, asking that this com- 
mittee be continued with extended 
ers! ” he exclaimed . 


Mrs. White told also of the deputation — 
_ of women workers for peace representing 


many nations who had called upon Sr. 
Zulueta and urged him to hasten the mo- 
ment of introducing the resolution, and 


of the evident sincerity and feeling of his 


response, 
At the close of the talks, a number of 
informal questions and answers brought 


home still more emphatically the signif. | 
cance of the campaign now beirig ¢drried’ | 
on in = by women in their owl be’ | 


RS. STEPHEN PELL, National 
Council member of the Woman’s 
Party, preserver of Fort Ticon- 


-deroga, descendannt of Revolutionary 
leaders, Feminist and internationalist, 
spoke recently over WINS of the Ameri- 


can Radio News Corporation in New 


York, on “The Constitution of the United 
States.” Mrs. Pell’s talk on the Consti- 


tution led to a natural climax in the 
Equal Rights Amendment “which women 
are working to obtain.” 
Mrs. Pell’s address follows in full: 
Women are interested in national af- 


fairs and it is good for us to express our 


views on ways and means of national de- 


steps leading to the making of the Con- 
stitution, in connection with the program 
sponsored by the National Security 

‘Tt is fitting at this time when our 
minds and hearts are open to receive in- 


 spiration from the character and words 


of George Washington, that we should 


consider our Constitution, that instru- 


ment which holds this great nation unified 


- as its basic principle of government. 
The master Christian once said, “The 


Sabbath is made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath.” Applied to government, 


- this truism can be expressed: the State 


is made for man, not man for the State, 


illustrated by our form of constitutional 


government. 

Last Monday we celebrated the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birthday of 
George Washington, the man who spon- 
sored the forming of the Constitution, 
with the words, “Let us raise the stand- 


ard to which the wise and honest can 
repair, the event is in the hands of God.” 
On February 12 we commemorated the 


birthday of Abraham Lincoln, who pre- 
served from disruption this ideal State 
which he describes as “a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 


equal”—giving us as our sacred heritage 


“the great task remaining before us”; 
that “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not _— 
from the earth.” 


fense. I have chosen for my subject the — 


As a result of such exalted thinking 
our great Nation has evolved where, to 
a greater extent than.ever before in the 
history of man, inequalities based on 
caste, color or sex have been removed. 
Instead we have equality of opportunity, 
freedom of religion and speech, human 
slavery has been abolished, and the-rights 


of woman have geen partially recognized. 


Several years ago I heard an address 
made before the Loyal Legion by a gentlc- 
man, aged 90 years, but clear and active 
of spirit. He had been an officer in the 


Civil War and a personal friend of Abra- 


ham Lincoln. I wish I might convey to 
you the earnestness with which this 
gentleman pled with his audience not to 
forget those who had given their lives 
that this Nation might survive. He 
warned us not to heed the attempts of 
unseen and seen forces to disrupt, sepa- 


rate or disintergrate the United States — 
into various small insignificant States of 


differing interests and devoid of the pres- 


tige of a great world power, above all to 
preserve inviolate, onr Constitution. 


Anyone tracing the history of the Con- 
stitution, must see that it was the logical 


- result of events, born of the need for pre- 


serving the Union of the States. Thus, 
preservation of the Constitution is preser- 
vation of our security. 

I will now attempt to wii you a brief 


history of the steps leading to ais making 


of the Constitution. 

Of the colonies, Virginia was the first 
to form a general assembly which was 
held each year in which two representa- 
tives from each plantation, freely elected 
by the people, were to meet with the 
governor, and the council “to make and 


- ordain whatsoever laws and orders should — 
be thought good and profitable for their 


subsistence.” The assembly first met in 
Jamestown, then known as James City, 
on July 30, 1619, and was opened with 
prayer. “The governor and council sat 
with burgesses and took part in motions 


and debates.” The commission of privi- 


leges,” brought by Governor “Yardley, 
they accepted as their great charter, 
“though watchful for the need of changes, 
in case they should find aught not per- 


fectly squaring with the state of ‘the 

pilgrims, came to New Rag- 
land and landed at Plymouth on Decem- 
ber 20, 1620, signed a compact on board 
the Mayflower for combining together 
“into a civil body politic.” The pilgrims 


also elected a governor and five members > 
to transact the business of the colony. 

In 1765 the British Parliament, under 
the infiuenee of George ITI, passed an act 
- requiring the American colonies to buy 


stamps from the British Government to 
be placed on legal and commercial docu- 


- ments used in the colonies. The Colonists 


refused to buy the stamps which had been 
ordered without their consent, declaring 


their principle of “no taxation without. 


representation.” Later Parliament voted 


_ @ tax on tea and some other articles, 
The Colonists appointed delegates to meet 


in a Continental Congress to discuss 
means for mutual defense. This first 
Continental Congress met in Philadel- 
phia on September 5, 1774. The second 
Continental Congress met on June 11, 
1776. A resolution was adopted author- 
izing the appointment of a committee to 
prepare the form of a confederation to be 


- entered into by the colonies. In a later 


meeting of this Congress, July 4, 1776, 


_ the Declaration of Independence was 


adopted. 
After the signing of the of 
Independence the American colonies were 


known as the “United States of America.” 


The delegates of the States met in their 
first Congress under the articles of con- 
federation on March 2, 1781. The articles 
of confederation were pitifully weak and 
the States were really held together by 
one man, Washington, and not by “9m 
articles of confederation. 
In November, 1786, Washington wrote 
to James Madison: “Without an altera- 
‘tion in our political creed, the superstruc- 
ture we have been seven years in raising 
at the expense of so much treasure and 
blood, must fall. Thirteen sovereignities 
pulling against each other and all tugging 
at the federal head will s00n bring ruin 
on the whole.” 

On May 7, 1787, a convention of dele- 


Equal Rights 
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gates from the Thirteen States was ap- 


pointed to meet in Philadelphia to revise 


the articles of confederation. This con- 
vention met in Independence Hall, in the 
| game room in which the Declaration of 
Independence had been signed, nearly 
eleven year previous. George Washing- 
ton was elected president of the conven- 
‘Professor Charles Warren says, “It is 
well known that historians have long 
agreed, that no political assembly ever 
contained a larger proportion of members 


possessing high character, intellectual 


ability, political and tea 
statesmanship.” 7 

The Constitution there 
of seven articles and was signed by George 
_ Washington, President, and deputy from 
Virginia, and 38 other delegates. The 
Constitution was submitted immediately 
to the Congress of the United States and 
was sent to the several State conventions 
for their consideration. @All States which 
have become a part of our nation since 
that time, have been received on the basis 
of aceepting this Constitution with its 
amendments as “the supreme law of the 
land,” “anything in the Constitution or 


laws of any State to the contrary, not- 


withstanding. ig 


~ Washington doubtless voiced, the senti- 
ment of his fellow signers when he said, 


“The Constitution that is submitted is 


not free from imperfections, but there are 
as few radical defects in it as could be 


expected, considering the heterogeneous | 


mass of which the convention was com- 
posed and the diversity of interests that 
are to be attended to. As a constitutional 


Jottings 


NE steps ashore at Cherbourg to be 
confronted by a discrimination be- 


fore the customs inspector looks at 


the first bag—a notice that a limited num- 
ber of cigarettes may be brought in free 
of duty: twenty for men, ten for women! 
A straw, but one ie showing the direction of 
- the wind. 


II. 

Frenchwomen are just now indignantly 
articulate because the Senate has once 
more denied women the vote. Immediately 
after the suffrage measure was lost, 
French suffragists telegraphed to Clara 
Campoamor, member of the Spanish 
Cortes, former delegate to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, lawyer. and 
Feminist, asking that she come to France 
and-explain how well votes for women 
worked in the newest republic. And Clara 


Campoamor came, delivering a series of | 


addresses in Paris, Bordeaux, and else- 
Where which were a fiery assertion of 


vious condition of servitude.” 
a3 sex was not stated, it was necessary for — 


door is opened for future amendments and 


alterations, I think it would be wise in 
the people to accept what is offered them.” 


The Constitution begins, “We, the peo- 
ple of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, established justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessing of liberty 
to ourselves and to our posterity, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 


In 1789 ten amendments to the Conati- 
tution, proposed by Congress, were rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 


the States in accordance with Article V 


of the Constitution. These first ten amend- 
ments are known as the American “bill 
of rights.” 


In 1868 President Lincoln issued the 


emancipation proclamation, saying, “This 


Union cannot longer exist haif slave and 
half free.” In December, 1865, the Thir- 


teenth Amendment was adopted, prohibi- 


ting slavery anywhere in the Uae 


‘States, | 
In 1868 the Fourteenth Amendment 


was adopted, granting citizenship to all 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof. 


In 1870 was the Fifteenth 


ment, “The. right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 


abridged by the United States or by any 


State, on account of race, color or pre- 
However, 


women to wait until 1920 to obtain the 
Nineteenth Amendment, mane “The 


53 


rights of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by 


_ the United States or by any State, on 


account of sex.” And-women are still 
working to obtain a further amendment 
known as the “Lucretia Mott Amend- 
ment,” which states that “Men and women 


shall have Equal Rights in the United 
‘States ond every place subject to its ~_ 


diction.” 
I now wish to thank the National Se. 
curity League and this radio station for 


granting me this opportunity to express 


to a radio audience my: faith in the Con- 


stitution, as providing security through | 
unity, to us citizens of these United 


States, so long as we keep faith with our 
fathers. 

In closing I will read vou part of a 
letter written by Calvin Coolidge from the 
‘White House, Washington, September 7, 
1923, to the National Security League: 

“Tne Constitution of the United States 
is the final refuge of every right that is 
enjoyed by any American citizen. So long 
as it is observed, those rights will be 


secure. Whenever it falls into disrespect 


or disrepute, the end of orderly organized 
government, as we have known it for 
more than one hundred and twenty-five 
years, will be at hand. The Constitution 
represents a government of law. There 
is only one other form of authority, and 


that is a government of force. Americans 


must make their choice between these two. 


One signifies justice and liberty; the other 


tyranny and oppression. To live under 
the American Constitution is the greatest 
political privilege that was ever accorded 
to the human race.” | 


(Signed) “Carvin | 


From a Feminist’s ; Diary 


woman’s rights and the State’s obliga- 


tions. 


IIL. 


“A revolution without the breaking of 


a single pane of glass,” said Sefiora de 


Araquistain, stirring her tea refiectively. | 


“And yet I carried guns for it!” She 
smiled across the table at us, and told 


us the story; and told us, too, how Franco 


had planned to drop bombs on the Royal 
Palace in Madrid. “We knew the hour 
was to be seven in the morning,” said 
Senora de Araquistain. “We could not 
sleep that night, those few who had been 
told the secret. All night we stayed awake, 
Six o’clock came, half-past, a quarter to; 
we saw the plane soar up, disappear. We 
waited, tense. Nothing occurred. An 
hour passed, two hours; still nothing. 
Then Franco came. ‘I could not do it,’ 
he said. ‘There were children playing. on 
the palace grounds! And so,” concluded 
Sra. de Araquistain, blonde and lovely, 
“there was no bombing in our revolution! 


When the time came fdr the new consti- 


tution, it was planned by men and women 
together, with woman’s suffrage and wom- 


an’s citizenship, written into it from the 


start.” 


Herself a swriks bs birth, wife of the 
newly appointed Spanish Ambassador to 
Germany, Sra. de Araquistain gathered 
up all the documents about the Woman's 
Consultative Committee on Nationality. 
“We want to help you with edie she 
said smply, turning to go. 


“Who should be for equal na- 
tionality if not I!” demanded Mme. Volin- 
ski. She looks hardly more than a child, 
a large-eyed child smiling at the world 
from under a mop of curls. But her story 
is an Adventure in Nationality. A Vien- 
nese, married just before the war to a 
Russian, she found herself, with her hus- 
band, exiled by the Bolsheviks. For a 
while they had only a “Nansen passport” 
—a League of Nations Credential. Then 
they became part, of a refugee colony in 


J Slavia, and ’ ‘he obtained J 
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nationality which she acquired auto- 


matically at the same time by virtue of. 
being his wife. 


She had sought Swiss 
citizenship, but found that a married 
woman cannot be naturalized in Switzer- 


land. Her husband must be naturalized ; 
and his naturalization, and that only, 
carries hers. 


“Who should know the absurdity of un- 
equal nationality better than I?” she said. 


Don Fernando de los Rios, Minister of 


Justice in the first Republican Cabinet of 
Spain, Minister of Education now, is the 
man to whom King Alfonso handed his 
abdication. He received me in the Min- 


istry, in a room hung with blue and crim- 


son brocade, magnificently interworked 
with gold. Marble statues stood in niches 
in the four corners of the room. Paint- 
ings famous in the history of art were on 


the walls. Dr. de los Rios made an ex- — 


pressive and inclusive gesture. “These 
are the offices which Primo de Rivera ar- 
ranged for himeelf, ” he said. “How oe: 


asked Don Fernando: 


Equal Rights 


he or I expected such a | Republican as my.- 
self to occupy them.” : 
Attentively he heard an of 


_ the resolution regarding the Consultative — 


Committee on Nationality. Then he 


smiled and touched a bell. A secretary 
appeared. “Will you send the following 


telegram at once to Zulueta in Geneva?” 
“T urge you to do 
all that you can on behalf of the resolu. 
tion for continuing the Consultative Com. 


- mittee of Women in the League. I be 


lieve this to be just.” 


Business Women Hear Distinguished 


ELEBRATION of National Business 
_ Women’s week by the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of Balti- 


more, Md., came to an end on March 12 
with a luncheon meeting at the Lord 


Baltimore Hotel, at which Mayor Howard 
W. Jackson of Baltimore, Sefiora Mar- 
garita Robles de Mendoza and Rebekah 
Greathouse were the principal speakers. 
Laura L. Miller, president of the organi- 
zation, presided, and Edith Houghton 
Hooker was toastmaster. Se 
Mrs. 8. Johnson Poe, president of the 
Woman’s City Club of Baltimore, and 
Mrs. Julius Freeman, president of the 


Maryland Federation of Business and — 
Professional Women, also spoke. 


“Mrs. Greathouse, who is Assistant 
United States Attorney at- Washington, 
D. C., discussed the progress of women 
in government and politics, beginning in 
1862 with Jeanne Douglas, the first wom- 
an to be given a Federal position. Her 


job, the speaker explained, was clipping 


currency, and her appointment was re- 


garded as a dangerous innovation. To-— 
day, said Mrs. Greathouse, one-third of 
the Federal employes in Washington, or 


about 33,000, are women. 


“The attitude of men toward women in 
Government and politics has greatly 


changed,” she said, “since women won 


the franchise. Women are now taken for 
granted in the Government service and at 
the polling booth. But their numerous 
legal disabilities are likewise taken for 
granted and these must be removed 
through the organized efforts of women 
themselves.” 


Mayor Jackson emphasized the sealers 
tance of women’s working a a for 
their mutual welfare. 

“T am glad to see women organized,” 
he declared. “No great results can be 
obtained without organization.’’ 


Senora de Mendoza said: 

“IT come before you as Mexican repre- 
sentative on the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women. As you know, this com- 
mission is composed of women appointed 
by the governments of the 21 republics of 
this hemisphere. For the first time in 


history governments have asked women > 
_ to recommend to them what the women 
wish done to improve their position in all 


departments of life. | 

“During the past days in Washington 
my work for the Commission has taken 
me to many of the embassies and legations 
of the Spanish speaking countries of 
America. I noticed a warmer welcome 


when we discussed equality with those 
diplomats who represent countries like 


Ecuador, for example, where women now 
vote on the same terms as men. In other 
countries suffrage bills are pending. The 


- diplomats of those countries, also, al-. 


though the law is not yet in effect, are 


very eager to tell us of the pending legis- 


lation, and seem to be very proud of any 
change in favor of women, no matter how 
small it is. For instance, the Minister of 
Argentina told us very happily that now 
women can contract independently of 


_ their husbands, which they could not do 


before. That shows, that they themselves 


did not approve very much of the condi- 
tion, I will call it, of the slavery and sub- 


mission in which women of some countries 
are forced to remain. 
“At present there is certainly a new 


birth of interest among the Spanish speak-— 
ing women; we are, as never before, de- 


manding political equality. After that we 
will continue until we have complete 
equality with men. 

“The adoption by the Republic of Spain 


Of equal suffrage in their Constitution 


will certainly be an encouragement and 
help in accelerating the movement in 
America, yet we are not counting on this 
factor alone to secure us our rights. Our 
men used to say, it is true, that the idea 
of a woman’s voting was exotic and only 
good for Anglo Saxons. Revolutionary 
Spain has now — this excuse away 


| from them. 


“Some of my American colleagues have 
asked me why it is that with women 
voting in the United States for over a 
decade already, we in Mexico have not fol- 
lowed your example. The fact is that the 
relations between our two countries have 
not been as friendly and loving as they 
should have been; obviously one of the 


reasons is that our women hare’. not | 
known each other and worked. together — 


for a common purpose. We have been 


interpreted to one another through our 
-men who have not always been entirely — 


scrupulous in telling the truth. Our men 
have taught us that you are indifferent 
homemakers. Your men have told you, 


I have no doubt, that most of us were © 


wild Indians going about shooting people. 
Well, we know that both pictures are 
false. I am returning to my country this 
month to devote myself to one main pur- 
pose — to work to secure the vote for 


Mexican women. You women are wonder- 


ful in your concentration. I will take 
back your example. You went after the 
' “My women are heart-breakingly eager 
-to improve the many social evils which 
beset this world.. We want better living 
conditions; we want peace; we want a 
more just distribution of the world’s 


_ goods; we want to abolish poverty, prosti- 


tution, illiteracy, and so ad infinitum. 
There is no lack of work to be done. But 


what we must do first is to get the proper 


tool with which to effect these noble pur- 


“There are many ferocious animals 
watching at our doors to devour us. We 


have to face them but not even the most 
foolish person would face them without 
a weapon. To kill rabbits or lions a rifle 


is necessary. The ferocious animals are 


our social evils; our weapon is the vote. 

“My coming here has beei a wonder- 
fully unlifting and reassuring experience. 
I go back knowing that a free soul does 


not beg. It demands its liberty. 


“You women who excel in your chosen 
professions, you are the ones who will 


. Make easier the path of all women 


throughout the world. And when I find 
a timid or hesitant woman compatriot, 
will tell her of your great national and 
international association of heats and 
professional women. 

“You are a glamorour group, as all ac- 
tion for liberty is glamorous. In this 
much abused mechanical age you are the 
poets of action. I thank you for your 
inspiration.” 
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March 19, 1932 


Urges Federal EQUAL 
Law for Rreu?rTs 
Woman's Rights AMENDMENT should 
oe be Federal instead 
of State,” Mrs. 


Florence K. Thac- 
ker said in a talk 
on “Equal Rights 
of Men and Women 
Before the Law” at 
the State saat of the Indiana Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party, held in 
the Spink-Arms Hotel on February 15. 
Mrs. Ovid Butler Jameson was re- 
elected president and the meeting went 
on record as opposing any law in next 


Indianapolis Star, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
February 16, 1932. 


year’s State Legislature ran to 


employed women. 


Mrs. Thacker’s reason for iakine ‘he 


Equal Rights Amendment Federal is “be- 
canse the United States Constitution is 
the place for fundamental principles; 
that it is permanent; there is a saving of 


time, money and energy in removing all — 


inequalities by one amendment instead of 
by separate State bills, with often a 
Statewide referendum, and a constitu- 


tional amendment would make it harder 


for discriminations to be made in the 
future.” 


Miss Julia of the . 


organization, speaking on “Equal Politi- 
cal Opportunity for Men and Women,” 


said that she is convinced thoroughly 


that it is of no use to ask men to sur- 


render their power. 


“The men,” she said, ‘have separate 
political parties, but when it comes to 
giving any power to women they get to- 
gether!” 

Dr. Minerva Pontius of Evansvilie and 
Dr. Lillian Sielken of Indianapolis were 
made honorary chairmen of the Indiana 
Branch of the organization. 

Other officers elected were Mrs. W. §&. 
Lockhart, first vice-president; Mrs. Ben 
Thompson, second vice-president; Miss 
Landers, executive secretary; Mrs. Ellen 
Heidergott, corresponding secretary and 


treasurer, and Mrs. Hereford Dugan, leg- 


islative chairman. Mrs. Dugan’ gave a 
report of the work of her committee and 
stressed the fact that all members of the 
organization must watch for legislation 
that will show discrimination seuan 
women in industry. 

Mrs. Thacker explained that there are 
more than one thousand laws in the 
United States against women and in 
these laws there are more than sixty dis- 
criminations named that touch every 
Sphere of woman’s life. 

“The laws of this country,” he said, 
“reveal a great deal that is unfair and 
unjust to women.” 

In speaking about jury service for 


ac 


Press Comment 


women, Mrs. Thacker said that she could 


see no reason why women should not 


serve in Marion County. 


On to Victory CAMPAIGN to 
— plant the flag 
every part of Mary- 
land will be started 


Maryland Branch, 


National Woman’s 


Party, according to its president, Mrs. - 


Donald R. Hooker. Final plans will be 
made at afmeeting of the organization on 
Tuesday at 3 P. M. at its headquarters, 19 
West Chase street. 

An expansion committee to enlarge the 
scope of the activities in all parts of the 


. State will be announced. 


“We wish to have three types or organi- 
zation in Maryland, all under the State 
Branch,” Mrs. Hooker said. “We want 
an active organization in every county in 
the State, a large city-wide organization 
and students’ councils in Goucher College, 
the University of Maryland, Washington 
College and Western Maryland College. 


“With the convening of the Legislature — 
less than ten months off, it is just the 
right time to get our organizations in 


good working order so we can put across 
the Jury Service for Women bill, which 
is our main interest in Maryland.” 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 


National Council of the organization; 
Miss Muna Lee, national director, who 


has recentiy returned from Geneva, and 


Miss Mabel Van Dycke of Washington — 


will tour the Eastern Shore for a week, 
starting on March 28. They will address 
a meeting at the Salisbury Normal 
School on March 30. 
Organizations are already under way 
in Harford County under the leadership 
of Mrs. Theodore Weems Forbes; in Kent 
County under Mrs. Fred G. Usilton of 


Chestertown; in Baltimore County under 


Mrs. Dora G. Ogle, and in Howard Coun- 


ty under Mrs. Almira Sweeten of Han- 


over, 
The Students’ Oonactl of Goucher Col- 
lege will meet on Wednesday at 6 P. M. 


for dinner at Alumnae Lodge, for the — 


adoption of its constitution. Miss Evelyn 
Byrd Howell of Bayside, Long Island, 
president, will preside. Dr. Mary W. 
Williams of the faculty staff and Mrs. 
Hooker will give talks. 

This council, which has only had an 
organization meeting, has fifty charter 
members. The other officers besides Miss 
Howell are: Miss Doris Musson, treas- 
urer; Miss Ellen Alpigini, secretary, and 
Miss Elizabeth McGing, membership 
chairman. 
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“The girl in ‘college finds discrimina- 
tions against women in salaries, laws gov- 


erning times of labor, in running restau- _ 


rants, in laboratory work and many other 
ways,” Miss Howell said, in telling the 
reasons for forming the council, oe 

“Women lawyers and doctors find it 
exceedingly hard to start practicing, due 
to the old-age prejudice against women 
in these professions. We also want to edu- 
cate our girls to using professional serv- 
ices of women wherever possible.” 


Opposes iss Hetzn 
Labor Bill CALDWELL, 

former president of 
Newark, N. Wis 
ian, the Essex County 


Women’s Dem o- 
eratic Organiza- 
tion, has issued a 
statement in which she joins opponents 


February 24, 1982. 


of the bill presented by Democrats to — 
create for working women a 48-hour week. 


The bill originates with the New Jersey 
Consumers’ League. 


The National Woman’s Party is apiiiist 


the measure because it would discrimi- 


nate between the sexes. The group sug- 


gests the word “person” be substituted — 


for the word “female.” Miss Caldwell 
said: “As former State Industrial Chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party, I 
will stand four-square behind it in op- 
posing any restrictive legislation aimed 
at the wage-earning women. The de- 
pression certainly has brought enough op- 


position to working women, with the ques- 


tion to the fore as to their right to earn 
a living.” 


She declared herself in full sympathy 


with the five-day week and eight-hour day 


advocated by the American Federation of 
Labor and for protective legislation for 
both male and female workers. 


Citing the much used argument that 


women as “mothers and _ potential 


‘ mothers” should have special legislative 


help, she averred, “Men are entitled to 
proper regulation of their working condi- 
tions and health as much as women, for 
they are the fathers and potential fathers 
of the nation.” 


“As to night work, that should be op- 
tional with the worker,” she continued. 
“If our well-intentioned welfare workers 
would turn their attention to shortening 


the working week whether we operate 


night or day, they would go a long way 
in helping the present situation. It has 


gotten to the point where women are in 


need of legislation to keep their jobs and 


see that they are paid a living wage, not — 


legislation to place further barriers in 
their way. I think all will agree it is 
work we want and not useless legislation.” 
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~ Woman Legislator in Ceylon 


UNNING against three other candi- 

. dates, Mrs. A. F. Molamure was 
elected to the Municipal Council of Cey- 
lon by a majority of 9,000 votes. She is 
the first woman to be elected to this office 
and the first Asiatic woman to become 
a member of a legislative body. Ceylon is 


- ‘the sole country of the Orient where uni- 


versal suffrage obtains, the women having 
won complete equality with men in this 


os Change for the Better 


‘HE 36-hour bill for women and chil- 

dren in Masachusetts came up for a 
second hearing on February 25, this time 
before the Committee on Labor and In- 
dustries, After the first hearing, held 
before the Public Welfare Committee, 
when there was considerable confusion 
regarding the application of the bill, Mar- 
jorie Gillis and Lois B. Rantoul of the 
Massachusetts Committee talked with 
Mr. Niland, the sponsor of the bill, and 


urged him to alter it so that it would 


clearly apply to persons instead of to 
women and children only. ee 

Mr. Niland made these changes ‘and at 
the later hearing explained that he had 


made them because he had learned that 


working women objected to such a bill 
when it did not apply to men as well, for 
it interfered with their chances of earn- 


ing a living. 


Mrs. Fuller, Miss Mulvey, and Miss 


Lutz represented the Woman’s Party at 


the nearing. There was no opposition. 


Muna Lee Honor Guest 

OMEN and the League of Nations 
was the subject on which Muna Lee 
spoke at a tea at Alva Belmont House, 
National Woman’s Party headquarters at 
144 B street Northeast, on Sunday: after- 
noon, March 13. Miss Lee, who is di- 
rector of National Activites of the Wom- 
an’s Party, has just returned from Gene- 


va, where she worked with Alice Paul on 


behali cf the Women’s Consultative Com- 
mittee resolution, which would give in- 


creased recognition to women in the 


League of Nations. “Sr. Zulueta, repre- 
sentative of Spain on the Council of the 
League, has undertaken to present the 
resolution,” Miss Lee said upon her ar- 
rival at Woman’s Party headquarters. “In 
view of the fact that the present Council 
has taken up the question of increasing 
the collaboration of women in the work 
of the League, we may confidently expect 
the Council to act favorably upon this one 


Notes. 


Hospital for Women Veterans 
R EPRESENTATIVE FLoRENCE Prac Kann 


of California has introduced a bill 


in the House of Representatives to au- 
thorize the erection of a $1,000,000 hos- 
pital in California for the care of women 
veterans of the World War. 


and Feminists 
‘RENCH women are still unenfran- 
chised and M. Louis Martin, writing 
in Le Quotidien, “deplores that one must 
repeat perpetually - same arguments 


concrete proposal to give greater recog- 
nition to-women within the League.” 

While abroad Miss Lee conferred with 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, president of the 
Woman’s Party, at her home in Paris, 
and with Feminists of France and Swit- 
zerland, Miss Lee also spent two weeks 
in Spain, where she discussed Feminist 
progress in the new republic with the 
three women members of the Cortes, the 
Spanish Parliament. 


Nina E, Allender, member of the Na- | 
tional Council of the Woman’s Party, 
presided at the tea on Sunday. Mrs. Felix | 
Cordova Davila, wife of the Commission- — 


er of Porto Rico; Mrs, Edwin N. Lublin, compel a referendum on the law passed 


Mrs. Herbert C. Easterday, and Mrs. L. 
H. Mattingly poured. 


_ Married Women Win 
HE February number of “Studies in 
State. Educational Administration,” 
issued by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, has the 
following summary of unsuccessful at- 


tempts to legislate married women out of | 


the teaching profession during 1931: 


“Five State Legislatures considered and 


defeated legislation forbidding the em- 
ployment as teachers of married women 
who had husbands able to support them. 


“All the laws had various exemption - 
clauses, but none was passed. The Staies 
concerned were California, Delaware, Ne- — 


braska, New and North Caro- 
lina.” 


To Speak on Roumanian Women 
f ADAMB PATRICIA BENNETT DI- 
MITRU, wife of the Attache of the 


Roumanian Legation, will talk on Rou-— 


manian women and their political status 
at Alva Belmont House, headquarters of 


the National Woman’s Party, on Easter ' 


Sunday at 4 o’clock. 

The talk will be followed nv a beautiful 
musical program to be given by a well- 
known singer of the Florentine Choir, 
Ruth Kalthoff, who was also with the 
Stringold Players of the Chicago Tribune. 


_rouss Pasha. 


in favor of woman culties, ne is an 
old saying of Aristophanes, more than 4 
thousand years old: ‘Women must vote) 
(he says “govern”), because they are wive 
and have at heart the saving of the blood’? 
of soldiers.’ To be a pacifist without be. 


ing a Feminist is a contradiction.” _ 


Deaf Mute Degree 
ADEMOISELLE SUZANNE LA. 
VAND, who is deaf and dumb, ha; | 
obtained the degree of of 
at the : | 


~ News from the 


Paul Myron District 

chairman of the National Woman’s Party, 
has arranged a series of talks on the 
status of women in the foreign countries © 
for the last Sunday of each month, which 


"have been very interesting and well at. 


tended. 
The last Sunday in April there will be 


a talk on Egypt, given by the Minister 
of Egypt, His ree Sesostris Sida- 


Attack on Divorce F 
HE Arkansas Supreme Court recently 
- declared defective the petition filed to 


in 1931 reducing the-residence require 
ments for divorce in Arkansas to three 
months. The defect was a fatal one. 
Hence the new law still prevails. 
Arkansas is among the few States — 
where the grounds for divorce are iden- 
tical for men and women. There are eight | 
grounds, viz: adultery; impotency, deser. 
tion for one year without reasonable 
cause; bigamy; conviction of felony; — 
habitual drunkenness for one year; erve! 
and barbarous treatment endangering 
life; indignities to the person rendering | 
his or her condition intolerable.?. The in- | 
dignities to the person mentioned in the 
statute are said to include unmerited re 
proach, rudeness, contempt, studied 
neglect, and open insult.* 
The 1931 statute gives the residence re _ 
quirements as: “A residence in the State 
for three months, next before the final 
judgment granting a divorce in the action, 
and a residence for two months next be- 
fore the commencement of the action‘ 


REFERENCES: 


a) Westbrook vy. McDonald, 43 S. W. (24) 356-962. 
(2) ree & Moses Digest of Ark. Stats, Sec 


500. 
(@) Statement of A. D. Shelton, Hot 
(4) ‘Acts 1931, p. 201. 
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